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Russia’s  Role  in  the  European  Conflict 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

with  the  aid  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


THE  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German  pact  on 
August  23,  1939,  the  acquisition  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  prov¬ 
inces  of  Poland  and  of  bases  in  the  Baltic  countries, 
and  its  subsequent  action  with  respect  to  Finland, 
completely  transformed  the  role  previously  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  world  affairs  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Both  friends  and  critics  of  the  Soviet  system  had 
contended  that  Moscow’s  foreign  policy  was  deter¬ 
mined  primarily  by  its  desire  to  foster  communism 
throughout  the  world.  According  to  Soviet  sym¬ 
pathizers,  this  objective  excluded  the  possibility 
that  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  claimed  to  be  the  father- 
land  of  all  workers,  would  ever  resort  to  “imperi¬ 
alist  aggression”  against  other  countries,  whatever 
their  internal  politics.  According  to  foes  of  com¬ 
munism,  this  ultimate  revolutionary  objective  made 
the  Soviet  Union  a  constant  menace  to  world  peace, 
since  its  government  undertook  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  promote  class  conflicts  in  every  state,  thus 
inaugurating  a  new  form  of  what  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “ideological  imperialism.”  In  the  opinion 
of  Moscow’s  friends,  the  Soviet-German  pact  was 
a  betrayal  of  the  original  principles  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution.  In  the  opinion  of  Moscow’s 
enemies,  it  merely  proved  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  lacked  all  principles,  and  was  ready  to 
make  a  compromise  with  Hitler  in  the  hope  that 
war  would  precipitate  world  revolution,  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  the  sole  beneficiary. 

FACTORS  CONDITIONING  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

To  understand  the  motives  of  Soviet  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  it  is  not  enough  to  analyze  it  in  terms  of  Marx¬ 
ist  ideology,  as  is  usually  done  by  Western  Left- 
wing  commentators.  It  must  also  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  Russia’s  historic  setting.  No  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  philosophy  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
Soviet  leaders  could  not  escape  the  fact  that  they 
achieved  power  in  a  vast  country  of  continental  ex¬ 
panse.  richly  endowed  with  natural  resources  most 
of  which  have  as  yet  been  barely  developed,  but 


poor  in  industrial  skill  and  transportation  facilities, 
and  almost  wholly  lacking  in  political  experience. 
This  country,  to  add  to  its  difficulties,  spans  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  is  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  be¬ 
ing  periodically  disavowed  by  both  civilizations.  It 
must  therefore  always  strive  to  preserve  a  precari¬ 
ous  balance  of  power  between  the  two  continents 
on  which  it  abuts,  and  from  which  it  intermittently 
anticipates  concerted  attacks. 

Russia’s  problems  are  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  its  economic  value,  both  as  an  undevel¬ 
oped  market  for  manufactured  goods  and  as  a 
source  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for  advanced 
industrial  countries,  is  a  constant  temptation  to  its 
neighbors  of  West  and  .East,  which  hope  to  find 
in  Russia  the  “living  space”  formerly  open  to  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Americas. 
This  temptation  is  all  the  stronger  because,  in  the 
course  of  their  turbulent  history,  the  Russians  have 
not  yet  displayed  those  talents  for  organization 
which  would  mark  them  out  as  a  people  equipped 
to  industrialize  the  country  without  outside  as¬ 
sistance.  Such  assistance  was  forthcoming  before 
1914,  when  French,  British,  American  and  other 
foreign  interests  invested  capital  in  various  Russian 
enterprises,  notably  railways  and  tramways,  but 
was  reduced  practically  to  zero  when  the  Soviet 
government,  opposed  to  both  foreign  and  domestic 
capitalism,  came  to  power  in  November  1917.  From 
that  time  on,  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  powerfully 
affected  by  fear  that  Western  “capitalists”  and  “im¬ 
perialists”  would  sexmer  or  later  join  forces  for  an 
attack  on  “the  first  workers’  republic  in  the  world." 


THE  TREATY  OF  BREST-LITOVSK 


It  was  subject  to  these  handicaps,  inherent  in 
Russian  history  and  economy,  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  entered  the  lists  of  Europe’s  post-war  j 
diplomacy.  Its  principal  obstacle,  from  the  start, ; 
was  the  profound  hostility  aroused  in  Western  1 
countries  both  by  Bolshevik  methods  in  Russia  and 
by  Moscow’s  sponsorship  of  the  Third  (Com¬ 
munist)  International — a  hostility  which  has  un-  j 
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idergone  little,  if  any,  change  among  conservative 
social  groups  during  the  past  twenty  years.  One  of 
’  the  first  acts  of  the  Soviet  government  was  to  try 
j  to  end  Russia’s  war  with  Germany  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “no  annexations,  no  indemnities.”  Contrary 
;  to  this  principle,  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  of  March 
I  3,  1918,  supplemented  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of 
August  27,  1918,  forced  tHe  government  of  Lenin 
1  to  surrender  to  Imperial  Germany  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Russian  Po- 
[  land  and  Finland,  which  the  German  General  Staff 
at  that  time  was  planning  to  transform  into  prin¬ 
cipalities  under  the  rule  of  German  princes.  The 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  also  provided  for  “reorgani¬ 
zation”  by  Turkey,  then  Germany’s  ally,  of  the 
Russian  districts  of  Kars,  Batum  and  Ardahan.' 

The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  annulled  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  defeat  in  November  1918,  and  explicitly 
I  canceled  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  Allies,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  no  more  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  German  Empire  had  done  in  1917. 
'  On  the  ground  first  of  saving  Russia  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  then,  following  the  Armistice,  of  saving 
i  Russia  from  communism,  France,  Britain,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  assisted  various  White  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  who  were  campaigning  against  the 
Red  Army  in  Northern  Russia,  Siberia,  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Crimea.  During  this  troubled 
period  of  civil  war  and  foreign  intervention,  France 
and  Britain  apparently  agreed  to  establish  spheres 
of  influence  on  Russian  territory — France  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Britain  in  the  Caucasus  with  its  rich 
oil  resources.*®  Japan  sought  to  become  entrenched 
in  Russia’s  Maritime  Provinces,  and  was  dislodged 
only  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States.^ 
)  Meanwhile,  in  Finland  the  Finnish  Whites,  with 
1  the  assistance  first  of  Germany,  then  of  Britain,  de¬ 
feated  the  Finnish  Reds  who  were  receiving  aid 
j  from  Moscow. 

'  Memories  of  this  period,  when  all  of  Europe 
I  seemed  girded  for  a  crusade  against  communism, 
.  made  the  Soviet  government  equally  suspicious  of 
j  Germany  and  of  the  Allies.  From  the  Soviet  point 
•  of  view,  Russia  had  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
sets  of  “imperialist”  powers.  Moscow’s  suspicions 
were  heightened  during  the  Paris  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  to  which  Soviet  Russia  was  not  invited  by 
'  the  Allies.^  At  that  time  the  Allies  recognized 
the  independence  of  Russia’s  former  provinces — 

For  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations, 
cf.  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  Brest  Utovsk.:  The  Forgotten 
Peace,  March  igi8  (New  York,  Morrow,  1939). 

II.  Winston  Churchill,  World  Crisis,  tgiS-tgiS:  The  After¬ 
math  (New  York,  Scribner,  1929). 

I.  Cf.  W.  Graves,  America’s  Siberian  Adventure  (New  York, 
.  upc  and  Smith,  1931);  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  The  Russian  Revo- 
'j  lution  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1935),  2  vols. 


Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Finland — and  cre¬ 
ated  a  Polish  national  state  composed  of  Polish  ter¬ 
ritories  which  had  been  divided  between  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  course  of  the  three  par¬ 
titions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  establishment 
of  these  buffer  states  had  a  double  purpose :  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  communism  to  the  West  and 
the  renewal  of  Germany’s  drive  to  the  East.  It  was 
hoped  in  the  Allied  countries  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
subjected  to  a  severe  economic  boycott,  would  soon 
collapse  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  way  open 
for  the  creation  in  Russia  of  some  form  of  “liberal” 
state  based  on  constitutional  democratic  principles. 

These  expectations  failed  to  be  realized.  The 
Soviet  leaders,  already  inimical  to  private  capital¬ 
ism  at  home  and  abroad,  were  merely  thrown  back 
on  their  own  resources,  and  driven  to  develop  a 
more  or  less  self-sufficient  economy  by  methods 
wasteful  both  in  terms  of  lives  and  materials.  In  an 
effort  to  break  down  the  “sanitary  cordon”  drawn 
around  it  by  the  Allies,  the  Soviet  government  re¬ 
sorted  to  barter  practices  since  adopted  and  ampli¬ 
fied  by  Nazi  Germany.  These  practices,  in  turn,  in¬ 
creased  anti-Soviet  sentiment  abroad  and  provoked 
a  campaign  against  “the  Red  trade  menace.” 
Through  the  Third  International,  subservient  to  it 
from  the  outset,  Moscow  simultaneously  fostered 
unrest  in  countries  which,  either  because  of  war 
weariness  or  nascent  nationalism,  seemed  ripe 
for  Communist  revolution  —  notably  Germany, 
Hungary,  China,  and  Russia’s  neighbors  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

When  the  collapse  of  short-lived  Communist 
regimes  in  Hungary  and  Bavaria  had  demon¬ 
strated,  in  Lenin’s  words,  that  world  revolution 
had  started  off  to  “a  false  dawn,”  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  sharply  altered  its  tactics.  It  then  undertook 
to  develop  relations  with  all  countries  which 
seemed  ready  for  negotiations,  irrespective  of  their 
internal  systems — among  them  Russia’s  World 
War  enemies,  Germany  and  Turkey,  and  Italy, 
where  Mussolini  had  come  to  power  under  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  saving  the  country  from  bolshevism.  Even 
in  these  sCarly  days  of  the  revolution,  dominated  by 
concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  rather  than  of  Russia  as  a  national  state, 
the  Soviet  government  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to 

3.  On  January  22,  1919  President  Wilson  issued  an  invitation 
“to  every  organized  group  that  is  now  exercising  or  attempting 
to  exercise  political  or  military  control  in  Russia”  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  conference  which  was  to  be  held  at  Prinkipo  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  pending  whose  conclusion  a  truce  was  to  be 
in  operation.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  but  rejected  by  all  the  anti-Bolshevik  groups,  which  re¬ 
garded  it  as  indirect  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime  they  still 
hoped  to  overthrow. 
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terms  with  any  foreign  regime  whose  collaboration 
might  conceivably  serve  its  interests. 

POST-WAR  rapprochement  WITH  GERMANY 

Of  all  the  relationships  developed  by  Moscow 
during  that  period,  the  most  significant  was  its 
rapprochement  with  Republican  Germany.  This 
rapprochement  sprang  naturally  from  the  mutual 
needs  of  the  two  countries.  Germany,  like  Russia, 
had  been  excluded  from  Europe’s  councils  except 
in  the  role  of  a  vanquished  power  handicapped,  in 
the  early  post-war  years,  by  reparations  and  unila¬ 
teral  disarmament.  A  number  of  German  statesmen 
— notably  Walther  Rathenau,  who  as  Germany’s 
industrial  dictator  during  the  World  War  had 
fully  appraised  its  economic  weaknesses,  and  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  who  had  refused  to  sign  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  had  subsequently  served  as 
German  Ambassador  to  Moscow — believed  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  turn  its  back  on  the  West,  and  adopt 
a  purely  Eastern  orientation.  This  view  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  German  industrialists  and  business  men 
who,  while  opposing  communism  at  home,  favored 
close  relations  with  Russia,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  an  untapped  market  for  German  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  as  well  as  raw  materials  for  German 
industry;  and  by  the  Reichswehr  which,  although 
equally  fearful  of  communism  in  Germany,  fore¬ 
saw  the  possibility  of  establishing,  on  Soviet  terri¬ 
tory,  the  armament  factories  and  training  cadres 
prohibited  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.^ 

This  favorable  attitude  toward  German-Soviet 
relations  contrasted  with  the  point  of  view  of  pre¬ 
war  German  imperialists,  notably  General  Luden- 
dorff,  who  had  encouraged  the  infiltration  of  bol¬ 
shevism  into  Russia  in  1917  in  the  hope  of  under¬ 
mining  its  resistance,  and  General  Hoffmann,  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty. 
These  men  advocated  a  crusade  against  Russia 
through  which  Germany,  ending  its  feud  with  the 
Allies,  might  enlist  the  aid  of  France  and  Britain 
in  the  exploitation  of  Russia’s  natural  resources. 
Their  view  was  shared  by  Hitler,  who  in  1923  had 
made  the  often-quoted  statement  in  Mein  Kampf: 
“We  take  up  at  the  halting  place  of  six  hundred 
years  ago.  We  terminate  the  endless  German  drive 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  and  direct  our 
gaze  towards  the  lands  in  the  east.  We  finally 
terminate  the  colonial  and  trade  policy  of  the  pre- 
War  period,  and  proceed  to  the  territorial  policy 
of  the  future.  But  if  we  talk  about  new  soil  and 
territory  in  Europe  today,  we  can  think  primarily 

4.  Ernst  Fracnkel,  "German-Russian  Relations  since  1918,” 
The  Review  of  Politics,  January  1940,  p.  34;  John  W.  Wheeler- 
Bcnnett,  Wooden  Titan  (New  York,  Morrow,  1936),  pp.  293-96. 


only  of  Russia  and  its  vassal  border  states.”*'®  Hit¬ 
ler  then,  and  until  August  1939,  justified  his  anti-  I 
Communist  as  well  as  anti-Russian  policy  both  on 
the  ground  that  Germany  needed  additional  “living 
space,”  and  on  racial  grounds,  contending  that 
bolshevism  was  synonymous  with  Judaism. 

THE  RAPALLO  TREATY 

Of  these  two  tendencies  in  Germany,  the  Eastern 
orientation  represented  by  German  business  and  the 
Reichswehr  was  first  to  triumph.  It  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  concluded  by  Rathenau 
and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  Chicherin, 
during  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  secrecy  suggestive  of  the  procedure 
later  followed  by  the  two  countries  in  the  summer 
of  1939.'^ 

The  Rapallo  Treaty  provided  for  immediate  re¬ 
sumption  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Russia.  The  two  countries  un¬ 
dertook,  “in  a  spirit  of  good  will,”  to  assist  in  sup¬ 
plying  each  other’s  economic  requirements,  subject 
to  a  general  agreement  for  restoration  of  Russia 
which  might  be  reached  at  Genoa.  The  German 
government  declared  its  readiness  to  support,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  agreements  for  Russian  trade  con¬ 
templated  by  private  German  firms,  and  to  facil¬ 
itate  their  execution.  It  also  renounced  claims 
which  had  arisen  through  application  “up  to  the 
present”  of  Soviet  laws  and  measures  to  German 
nationals  or  to  their  private  rights  as  well  as  to  the  i 
rights  of  Germany  and  its  constituent  states  against 
Russia,  “provided  that  the  government  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  does  not  satisfy  similar  claims  of  other 
states.”® 

The  conclusion  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  by  which  . 
Germany  in  1922 — as  in  1939 — helped  to  bring  Rus-  j 
sia  back  to  Europe,  produced  consternation  and  I 
dismay  in  the  Allied  countries.  The  French,  par¬ 
ticularly,  were  incensed  by  what  they  regarded  as  a  ^ 
defection  on  the  part  of  Germany  which,  no  sooner 
re-admitted  to  European  councils  on  a  basis  of  | 
equality,  had  “given  the  appearance  of  profiting 

5-6.  Adolf  Hitler,  Mein  Kampf  (New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitch-  ! 
cock,  1939).  P-  951-  ; 

7.  For  text  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  cf.  Great  Britain,  Pipes  . 
Relating  to  International  Economic  Conference,  Genoa,  Apnl-Unj 
7922,  Cmd.  1667  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  ; 
1922),  p.  5.  For  comments  of  contemporary  writers  on  the  ; 
Rapallo  negotiations,  cf.  H.  Kessler,  Walther  Rathenau  (Lo”'  1 
don,  Gerald  Howe,  Ltd.,  1933);  and  Viscount  E.  V.  d’Abernon,  | 
Diary  of  An  Ambassador  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1929).  E 

8.  This  proviso  was  subsequently  cited  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment  in  justification  of  its  refusal  to  reach  a  debt  and  claimi 
settlement  with  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  “•'“J 
settlement  with  any  one  of  these  countries  would  have  involv«  | 
similar  compensation  to  Germany. 
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by  it  to  return  to  the  Realpoliti^  of  before  1914.”^ 
The  Rapallo  Treaty  was  denounced  in  the  French 
press  “as  a  conspiracy  of  malcontents”  concealing  a 
virtual  alliance  against  France  and  the  Little  En¬ 
tente. 

French  sentiment  was  echoed  in  the  new  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  created  or  enlarged  in  1919  to  form 
a  buffer  between  Germany  and  Russia.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  Poland  which,  having  taken  ter¬ 
ritories  from  both  Germany  and  Russia  in  1919- 
1920,  feared  treaty  revision  by  its  two  powerful 
neighbors;  and  of  Rumania,  which  in  1918,  at  the 
height  of  European  confusion,  had  occupied  Bess¬ 
arabia,  a  province  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
whose  seizure  had  never  been  subsequently  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Soviet  government.  From  that  time 
on  Russia’s  “border  states” — of  which  Poland  and 
Rumania  were  allied  with  France — engaged  in 
complicated  and  sometimes  obscure  diplomatic 
maneuvers  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Soviet  Union,  always  fearful  that 
these  two  great  powers  might  some  day  join  forces 
to  redraw  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe.  These 
maneuvers  which,  according  to  Moscow,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  embroil  the  Soviet  Union  in  war  with 
Germany,  have  been  repeatedly  described  by  Soviet 
leaders  as  Allied  “intrigues.” 

The  heyday  of  German-Soviet  relations  —  fre¬ 
quently  marred,  from  the  beginning,  by  German 
charges  that  Moscow  was  conducting  Communist 
activities  in  the  Reich — was  reached  in  1923,  when 
the  Soviet  government  openly  sympathized  with 
Germany  during  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  threatened  to  attack  Poland  if  the  latter 
should  seize  this  opportunity  to  invade  East  Prussia, 
as  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  doing.  Following  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  Ruhr  incident,  however,  Germany 
began  to  develop  the  “policy  of  conciliation”  to¬ 
ward  the  Allies  usually  associated  with  the  name 
of  Foreign  Minister  Stresemann.  The  fruits  of  this 
policy  were  the  Locarno  Treaties  of  1925,  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1926.^° 

In  spite  of  Stresemann’s  avowed  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  a  balance  of  power  in  Central  Europe,  the  So¬ 
viet  government  feared  that  Germany,  as  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  eventually  become 
the  spearhead  of  Western  intervention,  and  be 
forced  to  permit  the  passage  of  Allied  armies 
through  its  territory  in  fulfillment  of  Article  16  of 
the  League  Covenant.  These  fears,  revived  in  even 

9-  Philippe  Millet,  “L’Europc  devant  I’Accord  Russo-Allc- 
mand,”  L’Europe  Nouvelle,  April  29,  1922,  p.  515. 

10.  For  Stresemann’s  views  of  Soviet-German  relations,  cf.  his 
letter  of  June  7,  1925  to  the  Crown  Prince.  Gustav  Stresemann, 
Vtrmachtnis  (Berlin,  Ullstein,  1932;  3  volumes),  Vol.  II,  p.  553. 
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more  violent  form  in  1939,  appear  to  have  had  Utde 
justification  at  that  time,  when  Germany  was  more 
concerned  in  buttressing  its  own  position  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  as  a  possible  counterweight  to  the  Al¬ 
lies,  than  in  assisting  the  Allies  to  conquer  Russia. 
The  German  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  April  24,  1925,  concluded  by  Germany 
and  Russia  for  five  years,  which  provided  for  non¬ 
aggression,  and  for  neutrality  in  case  of  attack  on 
one  of  them  by  a  third  power.  The  two  countries 
also  promised  to  join  no  alliance  with  other  states 
in  war  or  peace  whose  object  would  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  or  financial  boycott  of  the  other. 

The  Berlin  Treaty,  which  balanced  off  the  Lo¬ 
carno  Treaties  in  the  West,  was  another  form  of 
that  “reinsurance  treaty”  of  1887  by  which  Bis¬ 
marck  had  hoped  to  end  Germany’s  perennial  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  to  fight  on  two  fronts.  In  May 
1933,  three  months  after  his  accession  to  power, 
Hitler  sanctioned  the  conclusion  in  Moscow  of  a 
protocol  prolonging  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  his 
party  had  previously  attacked.  This  action  was  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  Nazi  organ,  Voelkische  Beobachter,  on 
the  ground  that  a  German-Soviet  agreement,  in¬ 
tolerable  as  long  as  communism  existed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  no  longer  undesirable  now  that  Nazism 
had  crushed  communism."  In  discussing  this  event 
Izvestia,  official  organ  of  the  Soviet  government, 
stated  that  “in  spite  of  their  attitude  toward  Fas¬ 
cism,  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  wish  to  live  in 
peace  with  Germany,  and  consider  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Soviet-German  relations  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  both  countries.”" 

Moscow’s  WESTERN  ORIENTATION 

The  Soviet  government,  however,  was  by  no 
means  reassured,  and  apparently  hoped  for  a  time 
that  the  elements  in  Germany  favorable  to  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.S.R. — no  matter  how  addicted  to 
capitalism — might  gain  the  upper  hand  in  their 
struggle  for  power  with  the  Nazis.  Meanwhile, 
Moscow  took  out  its  own  form  of  “reinsurance” 
by  seeking  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  West¬ 
ern  countries,  especially  France — which  in  turn  felt 
obliged  to  lean  on  Russia  for  support  against  a 
resurgent  Germany — and  with  border  states,  no¬ 
tably  Poland,  Rumania  and  the  Baltic  countries." 
Negotiations  for  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  with 
France  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  were  to  form 

11.  cf.  Fraenkcl,  “Gcrinan-Russian  Relations  since  1917,” 
cited. 

12.  Izvestia,  May  6,  1933;  for  a  similar  German  view,  cf. 
“Potsdam  und  Rapallo,”  Boersen  Courier  (Berlin),  May  7,  1933. 

13.  Cf.  V.  M.  Dean,  “The  Soviet  Union  as  a  European  Power,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  2,  1933. 
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part  of  an  Eastern  Locarno  Germany  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  join,  were  opened  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  in  1933.’“*  In  July  of  that  year  the  U.S.S.R.,  at 
the  London  Economic  Conference,  concluded  pacts 
of  non-aggression  with  Afghanistan,  Estonia,  Lat¬ 
via,  Persia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Turkey,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Yugoslavia.'^  The  Soviet  government 
also  made  a  determined  effort  to  relegate  the  Third 
International  to  the  background  (no  meetings  of 
the  Comintern  were  held  between  1928  and  1935) ; 
entered  the  League  of  Nations  in  1934,  soon  after 
Germany’s  departure  from  Geneva;  and  supported 
a  campaign  to  rally  all  anti-Fascist  elements  in 
Western  countries,  irrespective  of  their  political  and 
economic  views,  in  a  Popular  Front  against  fascism. 

As  Germany  won  one  diplomatic  vicU  ry  after 
another,  Moscow’s  efforts  to  develop  its  Western 
orientation  gained  in  intensity.  The  principal  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  orientation  was  Maxim  Litvinov,  Soviet 
Foreign  Commissar.  The  culminating  point  of  his 
efforts  was  reached  in  1935,  when  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  on  May  2  and  May  16  respectively,  signed 
five-year  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  with  France  and 
Czechoslovakia.'^  The  conclusion  of  these  two  pacts 
which,  according  to  the  Nazis,  threatened  to  encircle 
Germany,  were  the  pretext  for  Hitler’s  denunciation 
on  March  16,  1936  of  the  Locarno  Treaties,  and  his 
simultaneous  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland, 
in  defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.'^  Acceptance  of 
the  fait  accompli  by  France  and  Britain — as  well 
as  Italy  which,  embittered  by  League  sanctions  in 
the  case  of  Ethiopia,  was  already  turning  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  support — caused  the  Soviet  government 
to  reconsider  its  Western  orientation.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  “appeasement”  policy 
of  France  and  Britain,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  conclusion  in  November  1936  of  the  anti-Com¬ 
intern  pact  by  Germany  and  Japan  (subsequently 
joined  by  Italy,  Hungary  and  Franco  Spain),  made 
Moscow  just  as  suspicious  of  the  Allies  as  it  was 
of  Germany.'® 

WHY  MOSCOW  distrusted  WESTERN  POWERS 

The  Soviet  government  made  no  immediate  offi¬ 
cial  move  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to  use  Geneva 
as  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  its  views  on  foreign 

14.  Cf.  V.  M.  Dean,  “Origins  of  the  Locarno  Crisis,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1936. 

15.  Cf.  Dean,  “The  Soviet  Union  as  a  European  Power,”  cited, 
p.  127. 

16.  Cf.  Dean,  “Origins  of  Locarno  Crisis,”  cited,  pp.  81-82. 

17.  I  hid. 

18.  H.  Wickham  Steed,  “The  Anti-Bolshevist  Front,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  March-April  1937,  p.  179. 


affairs,  where  M.  Litvinov  repeatedly  demanded 
collective  action  against  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
urging  France  and  Britain  to  live  up  to  their  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  Covenant.  Internal  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  might  blow.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  believed  that  the  drastic  purges  of  1936-1937, 
which  eliminated  many  Old  Bolsheviks  and  leai 
ing  army  officers — including  Marshal  Tuchachev- 
sky — on  the  ground  that  they  had  plotted  with 
Germany  and  Japan  to  overthrow  the  Stalin  regime 
and  dismember  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  determined  pri¬ 
marily  by  anti-German  sentiment. 

It  would  seem  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  spec¬ 
tacular  Moscow  trials  reflected  a  widespread  out¬ 
burst  of  xenophobia — mistrust  of  all  foreigners, 
whatever  the  political  outlook  of  their  governments 
or  their  own  past  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  phases  of  anti-foreign  sentiment  are  familiar 
to  Russian  history,  and  in  line  with  Soviet  doctrine. 
They  are  due  primarily  to  the  not  unnatural  sus¬ 
piciousness  of  a  backward  people,  for  centuries  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  main  streams  of  development  in  the 
West,  when  confronted  by  actual  contact  with  the 
Western  world,  as  well  as  to  fear  that  the  “socialist 
fatherland”  might  find  it  difficult  to  survive  in  a 
“hostile  capitalist  environment.”  Yet  the  immediate 
result  of  the  Moscow  trials  was  merely  to  increase 
Russia’s  isolation,  both  because  Russians  became 
almost  morbidly  fearful  of  contacts  with  foreigners 
— who  for  the  most  part  departed  from  the  Soviet 
Union  during  this  period — and  because  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  trials  alienated  many  Soviet  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  foreign  countries. 

It  would  be  interesting,  although  in  no  sense  con¬ 
clusive,  to  speculate  as  to  the  changes  that  might 
have  been  effected  in  European  history  if  France 
and  Britain,  during  the  decisive  years  1936-1939, 
had  appeared  determined  to  prevent  Germany’s 
eastward  expansion.  Such  determination  on  their 
part,  backed  by  adequate  armaments  (which  they 
admittedly  lacked  before  Munich),  might  have  re-  I 
assured  the  Soviet  government,  strengthened  its  | 
own  desire  (assuming  it  existed)  to  oppose  Hitler 
on  strategic,  not  merely  ideological,  grounds;  and 
achieved  that  very  “encirclement”  of  the  Reich 
which  had  haunted  German  statesmen  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1870.  i 

But  for  various  reasons  discussed  in  previous 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  the  French  and  British 
governments  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
pursue  such  a  policy.  On  the  contrary,  they  ac¬ 
quiesced  again  and  again  in  Hitler’s  successive  acts 
of  expansion  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Spain. 
In  the  case  of  Spain  the  Soviet  government  tried  to 
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act  independently  of  the  Western  powers  by  openly 
intervening  on  the  side  of  the  Loyalists,  but  only 
after  it  had  been  incontrovertibly  established  that 
Germany  and  Italy  were  assisting  General  Franco'^ 
with  the  acquiescence  of  Popular  Front  groups  in 
Britain  and  France.  Soviet  intervention  in  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Communist  International,  whose  energetic 
new  secretary,  Georgi  Dimitroff,  advocated  re¬ 
sumption  of  Russia’s  activities  on  behalf  of  world 
revolution;  and  in  part  to  the  desire  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  regain  the  influence  on  European 
politics^”  which  it  appeared  to  have  achieved  when 
it  entered  the  League  of  Nations  in  1934,  but  had 
been  steadily  losing  as  Germany’s  anti-Communist 
propaganda  gained  adherents  in  one  country  after 
another,  including  France  and  Britain. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Western  powers  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Italo-German  assistance  to  Franco  created 
the  belief  in  Moscow  that  the  governments  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  M.  Blum,  whatever  their  public 
protestations,  were  at  heart  sympathetic  to  Hitler’s 
thesis  that  Nazism  was  a  bulwark  against  commu¬ 
nism.  This  belief  was  reinforced  by  the  terms  of  the 
Munich  accord,  under  which  France  and  Britain 
obliged  Czechoslovakia  to  accept  Germany’s  de¬ 
mands  for  the  cession  of  Sudetenland.  Not  only  did 
France  and  Britain  acquiesce  in  the  terms  of  the 
Munich  accord  which,  according  to  a  subsequent 
statement  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  was 
“only  a  method  of  disarming  Czechoslovakia  before 
annexing  it.”^^  They  also  seemed  to  have  agreed 
with  Germany  and  Italy  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  excluded  once  and  for  all  from  Europe’s 
diplomatic  councils,  and  that  the  destiny  of  the 
continent  should  be  determined — as  Mussolini  had 
urged  in  1933 — ^by  a  concert  of  the  four  great  West¬ 
ern  powers. 

FROM  MUNICH  TO  PRAGUE 

Moscow’s  fears  and  suspicions  were  not  dispelled 
by  post-Munich  developments.  During  the  five 
months  that  elapsed  between  the  Munich  accord 
and  Nazi  occupation  of  Prague  on  March  15,  1939, 

19.  On  this  ix)int,  cf.  W.  G.  Krivitzky  {In  Stalin’s  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice;  New  York,  Harper,  1939,  Chapter  III),  whose  distinctly 
critical  analysis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  confirms,  on  all  im- 

I  portant  points,  the  arguments  advanced  at  that  time  by  the 

I  Soviet  government. 

!  20.  Ihid. 

I  21.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  Georges 

1  Bonnet,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  March  16,  1939. 
France,  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Documents  Diploma- 
tiques,  ig^S-igjg:  Pieces  relatives  aux  Evenements  et  aux 
Negociations  qui  ont  precede  I’Ouverture  des  Hostilites  entre 
I'Allemagne  d'une  part,  la  Pologne,  la  Grande-Bretagne  et 
la  France  d’autre  part  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1939), 
p.  77.  This  volume  of  documents  will  henceforward  be  referred 
to  as  the  French  Yellow  Book^. 


Hitler  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  France  and 
Britain  by  assuring  the  former  that  he  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  claims  against  it;  and  to  create  the  impression 
that  France,  as  well  as  Britain,  had  given  Germany 
a  free  hand  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  therefore  had 
no  right  to  concern  itself  with  the  fate  of  rump 
Czecho-Slovakia — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  France 
and  Britain,  together  with  Germany  and  Italy,  had 
undertaken  by  the  Munich  accord  to  guarantee 
Czecho-Slovakia’s  new  frontiers.  When  the  Western 
powers,  after  Munich,  remained  on  the  alert  for 
future  German  moves.  Hitler  apparently  felt  dis¬ 
appointed  and,  in  a  sense,  betrayed.^^ 

THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  DECLARATION 

Hitler’s  efforts  to  win  France  over  to  his  views 
of  the  European  situation  appeared  to  have  met 
with  success  on  December  6, 1938,  when  M.  Bonnet 
and  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  German  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister,  signed  a  declaration  in  Paris  by  which  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  recognized  their  common  fron¬ 
tiers  “while  reserving  the  particular  relations  of  the 
two  governments  with  third  powers,”  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  for  peaceful  collaboration.^^  In 
the  course  of  the  Paris  conversations — conflicting 
interpretations  of  which  were  subsequently  given 
by  the  French  and  German  Foreign  Ministers — 
M.  Bonnet  told  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  Franco-German  relations  would 
prove  vain  unless  there  was  a  corresponding  effort 
to  improve  relations  between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many.^^  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  in  turn,  assured 
M.  Bonnet  that  Germany’s  collaboration  with  Italy, 
as  well  as  its  action  in  Spain,  were  due  solely  to 
the  struggle  against  bolshevism;  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  mentioned  France’s  policy  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.  which,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  “a  survival 
of  the  Versailles  policy  of  encirclement.”^’ 

The  Franco-German  declaration  of  December  6, 

22.  M.  Fran^ois-Poncet,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  October  20,  1939, 
ihid.,  p.  22. 

23.  Communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
conversations,  December  6,  1938,  ibid.,  p.  34. 

24.  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  M. 
Corbin,  French  Ambassador  in  London,  December  ii,  1938, 
ihid.,  p.  35. 

25.  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  French 
Ambassadors  in  London,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Rome,  Barcelona,  and 
the  French  Minister  in  Prague,  ibid.,  December  14,  1938,  p.  36. 
According  to  the  German  government  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  said 
on  that  occasion  that  France’s  military  alliances  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  an  "atavism”  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty;  and  M.  Bonnet  assured  him  that  “after  Munich  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  respect  had  fundamentally  changed.”  Cf.  notes 
made  by  Herr  Schmidt,  who  accompanied  Herr  von  Ribbentrop, 
on  the  conversation  held  between  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
and  M.  Bonnet  on  December  6,  1938.  Voelkjischer  Beobachter, 
January  17,  1940;  also  Relazioni  Internazionali  (Milan),  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1940,  p.  180. 
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according  to  M.  Coulondre  (who  in  December  suc¬ 
ceeded  M.  Frangois-Poncet  as  French  Ambassador 
in  Berlin),  was  designed  by  the  Nazis  to  cover  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  West  while  it  launched  new  enter¬ 
prises  in  other  directions.  He  defined  Hider’s  next 
objective  as  follows:  “To  become  master  of  Central 
Europe  by  transforming  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  into  vassals,  then  to  create  a  Great  Ukraine 
under  German  hegemony.”  The  methods,  he 
thought,  had  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  goal 
seemed  well  fixed:  “to  create  a  Great  Ukraine, 
which  would  become  the  terre  nourricihre  of  Ger¬ 
many.  For  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  curb  Ru¬ 
mania,  to  persuade  Poland,  to  dispossess  the 
U.S.S.R.:  German  dynamism  does  not  stop  before 
any  of  these  difficulties  and  in  military  circles  one 
speaks  already  of  a  raid  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and 
Baku.  .  .  .  Thus,  by  a  strange  reversal  of  destiny, 
Czechoslovakia,  established  as  a  bastion  to  prevent 
the  German  drive,  today  serves  the  Reich  as  a  lever 
to  force  open  the  gates  of  the  East.”^^ 

NAZI  PLANS  FOR  EASTWARD  EXPANSION 

If  this  was  the  belief  of  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  sim¬ 
ilar  information  regarding  Hitler’s  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  by  its  embassy  in  Germany.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  could  not  but  disturb  Moscow,  which  shared 
Hitler’s  conviction  that  France  and  Britain,  af¬ 
ter  Munich,  had  decided  to  abandon  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  its  fate.  To  this  moment  in  Europe’s  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  may  be  traced  the  origins  of 
German-Soviet  political  negotiations  —  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  available  information,  were 
probably  undertaken  sometime  in  January  1939, 
about  two  months  before  Hitler’s  annexation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  December,  when  there 
were  some  reports  that  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  jointly  resist  further  German  expansion  to 
the  east,  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Kios- 
seivanov,  told  the  French  Minister  in  Sofia  that  he 
did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Reich,  especially  if 
the  Comintern  agreed  to  moderate  its  propaganda, 
adding  prophetically:  “That  day,  a  fourth  partition 
of  Poland  will  permit  Germany  to  pursue  its  pow¬ 
erful  march  to  the  east.”^’  Yet  during  his  conversa¬ 
tion  at  Berchtesgaden  with  the  Polish  Foreign 

26.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  December  15,  1938,  ibid., 
p.  38. 

27.  M.  Risteihueber,  French  Minister  in  Sofia,  to  M.  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  December  16,  1938,  ibid., 
p- 41- 


Minister,  Colonel  Beck,  on  January  5,  1939,  Hidcr 
had  expressed  “the  same  animosity  as  in  the  past 
against  Moscow,  against  ‘Russia,’  and  not  only 
against  Bolshevism.”^®  Similar  sentiments  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  M.  Noel  by  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  during 
his  visit  to  Warsaw  on  January  27,  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Minister  said  he  still  feared  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  French  foreign  pol- 
icy.^^  Again,  when  M.  Coulondre  had  an  hour’s  in¬ 
terview  with  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  on  February  7, 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  said  that  the  Rcidi 
had  two  objectives  in  foreign  policy:  “i.  To  com¬ 
bat  Bolshevism  by  all  means  and  notably  by  the 
effects  of  the  anti-Comintern  pact;  2.  Recover  our 
colonies.  .  .  .  On  the  first  point,  believe  me,”  he 
added,  “the  struggle  we  have  undertaken  is  with¬ 
out  mercy.  Towards  the  Soviets  we  shall  remain 
as  firm  as  bronze.  We  shall  never  reach  an  accord 
with  Bolshevik  Russia.”^®  This  attitude  of  Ger¬ 
many — provided  it  was  genuine,  and  not  a  bluff 
designed  to  confuse  France  and  Britain — would 
confirm  the  belief  expressed  by  well-qualified  ob¬ 
servers  that,  when  German-Soviet  polidcal  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened  in  January,  the  initiative  came 
from  Moscow,  and  not  from  Berlin.  At  that  dme 
Ribbentrop — but  not  the  Reichswehr — still  thought 
Germany  could  achieve  its  objeedves  in  Eastern 
Europe  without  encountering  any  effective  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 

That  the  Nazi  government  hoped  to  bar  any  fur¬ 
ther  intervention  by  France  and  Britain  in  its  east¬ 
ern  “living  space”  is  evident  from  several  diplo¬ 
matic  conversations  and  official  notes  exchanged 
during  that  period.  On  February  7  Herr  von 
Ribbentrop  expressed  surprise  that  France  should 
still  continue  in  Eastern  Europe  the  policy  that  had 
led  to  the  Munich  crisis;  to  which  M.  Coulondre 
replied  that  “France  had  no  more  intention  of  re¬ 
nouncing  its  friendships  than  its  interests  in  any 
region  of  the  continent;  a  great  European  power, 
it  remained  present  in  Europe.”^*  When  France 
and  Britain  made  inquiries  in  Berlin  regarding  in¬ 
ternational  guarantees  of  Czecho-Slovakia’s  fron¬ 
tiers,  the  German  government,  after  a  long  delay, 
delivered  a  memorandum  on  February  28  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Coulondre,  indicated  that 
Eastern  Europe  was  henceforth  regarded  by  the 

28.  M.  Leon  Noel,  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  to  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  reporting  his  in¬ 
terview  that  day  with  Colonel  Beck,  January  12,  1939,  ibid. 
P-  46. 

29.  Idem.,  January  27,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  48. 

30.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  February  7,  1939,  ibid., 
IV  53.  On  February  18  Germany  asked  Czecho-Slovakia  to 
join  the  anti-Comintern  pact. 

31.  Ibid. 
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Nazis  as  “a  hunting  preserve  for  the  Reich,”  and 
that  the  Western  powers  had  no  more  right  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  that  region.^^  “One  had  understood — or 
affected  to  understand — in  Germany  that  at  Mu¬ 
nich  France  and  Britain  had  wanted  above  all 
to  prevent  resort  to  force,  but  that  for  the  rest 
they  had  resigned  themselves  to  having  the  Ger¬ 
man  will  prevail  in  zones  where  neither  Paris  nor 
London  had  any  possibility  of  effective  interven¬ 
tion.”^^  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  claimed  that  this  was 
the  impression  he  had  derived  from  his  verbal  ex¬ 
changes  with  M.  Bonnet  on  December  6. 

This  contention  was  denied  by  M.  Bonnet,  who 
wrote  M.  Coulondre  on  March  19  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  interview  with  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  he  had  stated  that  the  Franco-German 
declaration  of  December  6  “left  integrally  in  ex¬ 
istence  [laissait  subsister  integralement]  the  Franco- 
Polish  accord  and  the  Franco-Soviet  pact,”  and  that 
Herr  von  Ribbentrop  had  made  a  note  of  his  state- 
ment.^**  From  M.  Bonnet’s  dispatch,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
had  made  no  reservation  regarding  France’s  future 
right  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  Czecho-Slovakia.^’"^’ 

PRAGUE :  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 

When  Hitler,  on  March  15,  annexed  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  his  action  apparently  came  as  a 
thunderbolt  for  the  French  and  British  govern¬ 
ments.  Hitler’s  occupation  of  Prague  completely  al¬ 
tered  the  European  outlook  as  seen  from  Paris  and 
London,  by  revealing — what  had  long  been  apparent 
to  many  observers — that  Nazi  objectives  were  not 
limited  to  the  incorporation  of  German-speaking 
peoples  into  the  Third  Reich;  and  that  the  Reich 
would  continue  its  expansion  to  the  east  by  meth¬ 
ods  similar  to  those  used  in  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  unless  the  Western  powers  decided  to 
resist  it  with  force. 

32.  Idem.,  March  2,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  56. 

33.  Idem.,  March  19,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  87. 

34.  M.  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  M.  Coulondre, 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  March  19,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  93. 
35'37"  Cf.  also  M.  Bonnet’s  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  January  26,  1939,  when  he  said:  “So,  gentlemen,  an  end 
must  be  made  of  the  legend  that  our  policy  had  had  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  engagements  we  have  contracted  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  with  Poland.  These  engagements 
remain  in  existence  and  must  be  applied  in  the  very  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived.”  Ibid.,  Annex  II,  p.  353.  When  the 
German  government  protested  against  this  speech,  M.  Bonnet — 
according  to  Nazi  sources — told  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  Count  Welczeck,  that  it  was  intended  solely  for  internal 
consumption,  and  did  not  affect  France’s  “real  policy,”  as  fixed 
in  the  conversation  of  December  6,  1938.  Cf.  Voel\ischer  Beo- 
bachter,  January  17,  1940. 


hitler’s  change  of  front 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Chamberlain  govern¬ 
ment,  spurred  on  by  an  indignant  public  opinion 
in  France  and  Britain,  gave  pledges  of  assistance 
to  Poland  and  Rumania,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
next  victims  on  Hitler’s  list.^®  This  was  not  done, 
however,  until  after  Germany  had  renewed  the  at¬ 
tempt  it  had  already  made  in  September  1938  and 
January  1939  to  bring  Poland  within  its  orbit,  in¬ 
viting  the  Warsaw  government  to  join  the  anti- 
Comintern  pact  and  offering  as  an  inducement  the 
prospect  that  Poland  would  share  in  the  anticipated 
partition  of  Soviet  Ukraine.^^  According  to  M. 
Coulondre,  Hitler,  following  the  annexation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  was  more  interested  in  en¬ 
listing  “Polish  complicity”  for  his  Ukrainian  plans 
than  in  obtaining  the  return  of  Danzig.'*® 

When  the  Polish  government,  on  March  26,  re¬ 
jected  the  German  demands  for  return  of  Danzig 
and  the  right  to  build  an  extraterritorial  motor 
road  and  railway  through  the  Polish  Corridor,  and 
Britain,  on  March  31,  pledged  its  assistance  to  Po¬ 
land  in  case  of  unprovoked  aggression,  this  setback 
— the  first  in  Hitler’s  march  to  the  east — caused  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  German  program."**  The  Nazi 
government  was  reluctant  to  precipitate  a  conflict 
in  which  it  might  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 
Suddenly  realizing  that  France  and  Britain 
might  prove  more  determined  than  he  had  original¬ 
ly  expected,  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  began  to  en¬ 
visage  the  possibility  of  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union."*^  "*^  On  May  4  M.  Coulondre  re¬ 
ported  that  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  during  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  on  May  2,  had 
received  the  impression  that  “a  rather  profound 
evolution  had  occurred  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  ...  A  year  ago,”  Sir  Nevile 
told  the  French  Ambassador,  “Herr  von  Ribben¬ 
trop  was  convinced  that  neither  Britain  nor  France 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  Central  or  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  admits  the  opposite  today.  However,  he 
does  not  believe  in  it  so  far  as  Danzig  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  firm  tone  adopted  by  Colonel  Beck  in  his 

38.  cf.  V.  M.  Dean,  “Europe’s  Diplomatic  Tug  of  War,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1939. 

39.  M.  Leon  Noel,  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  to  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  April  30,  1939, 
French  Yellow  Bool(,  cited,  p.  119. 

40.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  9,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  131. 

41.  M.  Leon  Noel,  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  to  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  April  15,  1939, 
ibid.,  p.  no. 

42-43.  M.  de  Vaux  Saint-Cyr,  French  Charge  d’Affaires  in 
Berlin,  to  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
April  II,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  107. 
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speech  to  the  Polish  Sejm  on  May  5,  and  his  mem¬ 
orandum  of  the  same  day,  in  which  he  expressed 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  Germany  but  declined 
to  comply  with  its  demands,  were  taken  in  Berlin 
as  an  indication  that  Hitler’s  plans  for  breaking 
down  Polish  opposition  by  threats  would  meet  with 
resistance.  Beck’s  resistance — which,  according  to 
the  Germans,  had  been  deliberately  encouraged  by 
Britain’s  “blank  check”  to  Poland — crystallized  the 
Nazis’  decision  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  hope  of  checkmating  the  Allies.  This 
decision  was  determined  not  only  by  events  in  the 
West,  but  also  by  what  the  Nazis  regarded  as  the 
“equivocal  attitude”  of  Japan,  which  had  apparent¬ 
ly  declined  to  conclude  a  military  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  by  Italy’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  aid  Germany  in  a  war  on  Poland.  Already 
in  April  the  German  and  Italian  governments  had 
agreed  to  “proceed  with  a  policy  of  detente”  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  “neutral¬ 
ize”  Russia  by  preventing  its  entrance  into  “the 
system  of  encirclement  projected  by  the  great  de¬ 
mocracies.”^'* 

Whatever  interpretation  may  be  placed  on  Hit¬ 
ler’s  decision,  diplomatic  observers  noted  that  the 
Fiihrer,  in  his  Reichstag  speech  of  April  28,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Anglo-German  naval  pact 
of  1935  and  the  German-Polish  pact  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion — both  of  which  had  been  concluded  by  his 
regime — made  no  allusion  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  one  of  Hitler’s  familiars  who  discussed 
the  situation  at  that  time  with  a  member  of  the 
French  Embassy  staff,  this  indicated  that  “something 
was  going  on  in  the  east  [dass  etwas  im  Osten  itn 
Gauge  When  the  French  diplomat  ex¬ 

pressed  surprise  that  Hitler  should  find  it  possible 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
he  had  so  consistently  denounced,  his  Nazi  inter¬ 
locutor  replied :  “When  it  is  a  question  of  executing 
a  plan,  there  are  no  juridical  or  ideological  consid¬ 
erations  that  hold.  You  are  in  a  good  position  to 
know  that  a  very  Catholic  king  did  not  hesitate  at 
one  time  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.” 

44-45.  Cf.  Count  Ciano’s  speech  to  Chamber  of  Fasces  and 
Corporations  on  December  16,  1939,  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
December  23,  1939,  p.  1065.  According  to  Count  Ciano,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  agreed  at  the  Milan  conference  on  May  7-8. 
1939  "'to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  and  consolidate  peace 
in  Europe  for  a  long  period  of  time,  needed  by  both  countries 
to  perfect  the  work  of  internal  construction  and  complete  mili¬ 
tary  preparation.  The  duration  of  this  period  was  fixed  by  us 
at  three  years;  on  the  part  of  Germany,  at  four  to  five.”  The 
two  governments  also  agreed  “on  the  wisdom  of  not  raising 
any  question  which  might  provoke  new  polemics”  before  this 
period  of  time  had  elapsed. 

46.  Summary  of  comments  exchanged  on  May  6  between  a 
member  of  the  French  Embassy  and  one  of  the  familiars  of  the 
rahrer,  sent  by  M.  Coulondre  to  M.  Bonnet  on  May  7,  1939, 
ibid.,p.  129. 


allies’  negotiations  with  MOSCOW 

The  issue  was  of  immediate  importance  because, 
meanwhile,  the  governments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  M.  Daladier  had  opened  negotiations  with 
Moscow  on  April  13  regarding  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  assistance  to  Poland  and  Rumania  in  case  of 
German  invasion.  These  negotiations  were  appar¬ 
ently  entering  a  decisive  phase  about  May  5,  when 
Hitler  reversed  his  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
fact  that  the  Kremlin  simultaneously  carried  on 
conversations  with  the  Allies  and  Germany  has 
been  denounced  by  its  foreign  critics  as  evidence  of 
double-dealing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Soviet-German  conversations  probably 
preceded  the  reorientation  of  Franco-British  policy 
by  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Nor  did  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Soviet  government  prevent  the 
British  from  simultaneously  putting  out  feelers  for 
a  possible  settlement  with  Germany,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hudson-Wohltat  talks,  news  of  which 
leaked  out  in  July. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Soviet  attitude  af¬ 
ter  March  15,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  some  justification 
for  assuming,  in  the  light  of  Munich,  that  it 
would  have  to  rely  on  its  own  efforts  in  warding 
off  a  possible  attack  by  Germany.  This  view 
had  been  expressed  by  Stalin  on  March  10 — five 
days  before  Hitler’s  annexation  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia — when  he  told  the  Eighteenth  All-Union 
Communist  Party  Congress  that  “a  second  imperi¬ 
alist  war”  was  in  preparation,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  observe  caution  and  not  allow  itself 
to  be  drawn  into  conflicts  “with  the  provocateurs  of 
war  who  are  accustomed  to  make  others  pull  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.”"*^  He  bitterly  assailed  the 
Western  policy  of  “non-intervention”  which,  he  said, 
“revealed  the  desire  not  to  interfere  with  and  pre¬ 
vent  aggressors  from  committing  their  black  deeds 
.  .  .  but  to  allow  all  belligerents  to  sink  deep  into 
the  mire  of  war,  to  encourage  them  stealthily  to 
follow  this  line,  to  allow  them  to  weaken  and  ex¬ 
haust  one  another  and  then,  when  they  become 
sufficiently  weakened,  to  appear  on  the  scene  with 
fresh  forces,  to  come  out,  of  course,  ‘in  the  interests 
of  peace’  and  to  dictate  their  terms  to  the  weak¬ 
ened  belligerent  nations.  It  is  cheap  and  it  serves 
the  purpose.” 

Stalin  poked  fun  at  reports  in  the  Western  press 
that  Germany  would  seek  to  unite  the  Soviet 
Ukraine,  which  he  described  as  an  “elephant,”  to 
Carpatho-Ukraine,  a  “gnat.”  These  reports  he  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  desire  of  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  embroiled  with  Ger- 

47.  For  text  of  speech,  cf.  Izvestia  and  The  New  York.  Tint!, 
March  ii,  1939. 
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many.  “It  is  characteristic,”  he  declared,  “that  certain 
politicians  and  press  publicists  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  having  lost  patience  waiting  for  the 
‘march  on  the  Soviet  Ukraine,’  have  themselves 
begun  to  expose  the  true  state  of  affairs  behind  the 
policy  of  non-intervention.  They  directly  say  and 
write  that  the  Germans  have  ‘cruelly  disappointed’ 
them,  for,  instead  of  marching  eastward  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  have,  as  you  see,  turned  upon 
the  West  and  demanded  colonies.  One  might  think 
that  Germans  were  given  districts  of  Czecho-Sla- 
vakia  as  a  bribe  for  their  obligation  to  begin  a  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Germans  are 
now  refusing  to  pay  their  bills — sending  their  cred¬ 
itors  to  the  devil.”  He  insisted,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  of  collec¬ 
tive  security,  and  created  the  impression  among 
foreign  correspondents  in  Moscow  that,  in  spite  of 
his  stiff  criticism  of  the  “appeasement”  states,  “the 
Soviet  Union  was  still  aligned  with  them  as  against 
aggressors.”'*® 

SOVIET  DISTRUST  OF  ALLIES 

What  particularly  troubles  Left-wing  critics  of 
Soviet  policy  is  not  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  after  Munich, 
opened  negotiations  with  Germany,  but  that,  after 
Prague,  it  proceeded  on  its  previous  assumptions  re¬ 
garding  the  aims  of  the  Allies.  They  contend  that 
Moscow,  which  during  five  years  of  its  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations  had  constantly  urged  col¬ 
lective  action  against  aggressors,  should  have  taken 
the  change  in  Allied  policy  at  face  value,  and  joined 
France  and  Britain  in  a  common  endeavor  to  stop 
Hitler.  Some  of  them  contend  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  coming  to  terms  with  Germany,  be¬ 
trayed  its  own  avowed  principles,  and  did  so  not 
because  it  feared  the  possibility  of  another  Munich 
(at  the  expense  of  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.)  but, 
on  the  contrary,  because  it  feared  that  the  Allies 
were  no  longer  in  a  mood  for  concessions  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  therefore 
be  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Reich.'*^ 

What  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  an¬ 
alyzing  Moscow’s  foreign  policy  is  that  the  Soviet 
leaders,  rightly  or  wrongly,  remained  distrustful  of 
the  Allies  even  after  March  15.  They  thought  that 
Britain’s  pledges  to  Poland  and  Rumania  repre¬ 
sented  not  a  real  change  of  heart,  but  an  under¬ 
handed  attempt  to  drag  the  Soviet  Union  into  war 
with  Germany,  in  which  the  Allies  would  then 
leave  to  Hitler  the  task  of  demolishing  communism. 

This  fear  may  have  appeared  fantastic  to  the 
French  and  British  once  they  had  decided  to  check 

48.  The  'New  York,  Times,  March  ii,  1939. 

49.  Cf.  Louis  S.  Fischer,  “Soviet  Russia  Today,”  The  Nation, 
December  30,  1939  and  January  6,  1940. 


Hitler.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  first 
that  the  Soviet  government,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence,  had  had  little  reason  to  regard 
the  Allies  as  friendly  powers;  and  second,  that  the 
Soviet  leaders,  cut  off  to  a  large  extent  from  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  outside  world,  had  developed  con¬ 
cepts  about  the  attitude  of  other  countries  which 
were  at  times  out  of  touch  with  reality.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Stalin,  unlike  Lenin  and 
Trotzky,  was  personally  unfamiliar  with  the  West; 
and  after  the  purges  of  1936-1937  had  elim¬ 
inated  all  “Western”  elements  from  his  entourage, 
surrounding  himself  with  new,  and  for  the  most 
part  obscure,  adherents,  whose  advancement  or  dis¬ 
grace  depended  directly  on  his  personal  patronage. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  attention  in  Western  discussions  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  Soviet  government — un¬ 
like  its  sympathizers  in  the  West — was  aware  that 
Russia’s  industrial  system,  which  had  proved  un¬ 
able  to  supply  the  peace-time  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  would  be  unequal  to  the  strain  of  a  major 
war.  It  also  knew  that  the  Red  Army,  no  matter 
how  great  its  man  power  and  morale,  would  be  no 
match  for  the  highly  mechanized  German  forces, 
backed  by  the  Reich’s  efficient  industry.  What  the 
Soviet  government  wanted,  above  all,  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  Germany  and  Japan  from  coming  within 
striking  distance  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  if  war  could 
not  be  prevented,  to  divert  the  main  thrust  of  both 
German  and  Japanese  expansion  from  Russia  to  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  Western  powers. 
The  Soviet  government  was  not  interested  in  “col¬ 
lective  action”  against  aggressors,  since  such  action 
threatened  to  involve  it  in  war  with  Germany,  or 
Japan,  or  both.  What  it  was  interested  in  was  “col¬ 
lective  security,”  which  might  presumably  check 
aggression  before  it  occurred,  shield  the  Soviet 
Union  against  attack  from  West  and  East,  and  per¬ 
mit  fulfillment  of  Stalin’s  plans  for  “building  so¬ 
cialism  in  one  country.”  Having  discovered  that 
France  and  Britain,  on  successive  occasions,  had 
failed  to  support  “collective  security,”  the  Soviet 
government,  in  turn,  was  reluctant  to  join  the  Al¬ 
lies  in  “collective  action”  which,  in  its  opinion, 
could  only  lead  straight  to  that  war  with  Germany 
it  had  been  seeking  to  avoid  since  1933. 

Litvinov’s  resignation 

The  only  leading  Soviet  official  in  direct  touch 
with  the  West  was  Litvinov,  who  had  spent  the 
major  part  of  his  time  outside  the  Soviet  Union  on 
various  missions,  principally  in  Geneva,  and  had 
become  associated,  in  world  opinion,  with  Soviet 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  collective 
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security.  Many  Western  observers  had  wondered 
why  Litvinov,  alone  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks,  had 
succeeded  in  retaining  his  office  during  the  purges 
of  1936-1937,  although  it  was  increasingly  evident 
that  his  position  was  becoming  untenable.  One  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  is  that  Stalin  still  hoped  Litvinov 
might  succeed  in  forging  a  link  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  powers  that  would  en¬ 
able  Moscow  to  emerge  from  the  relative  isolation 
to  which  it  had  been  condemned — or  had  con¬ 
demned  itself,  according  to  one’s  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion — and  participate  in  European  affairs  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  other  great  powers.  When  the 
Munich  conference  demonstrated  that  such  tenuous 
ties  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  developed  with  the 
West  through  its  French  and  Czechoslovak  pacts  of 
mutual  assistance  were  about  to  be  severed,  the 
value  of  Litvinov’s  collaboration  underwent  a  sharp 
depreciation.  The  proposals  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Allies  after  Prague  appeared 
inadequate  to  Stalin  and  Molotov.  And  when,  on 
May  4,  Litvinov’s  resignation — or  dismissal — was 
announced  in  Moscow,  little  doubt  remained  that 
the  Soviet  government  was  clearing  the  ground  for 
a  fundamental  shift  in  its  foreign  policy. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  this  “drop¬ 
ping  of  the  pilot’’  after  the  events  of  March  15,  in¬ 
stead  of  before,  as  might  have  been  logically  ex¬ 
pected,  was  just  another  indication  of  Moscow’s 
underhanded  methods.  The  entire  story  is  not  yet 
known.  But  it  seems  at  least  plausible  that  Lit¬ 
vinov’s  removal  coincided  with  intensification  of 
Soviet-German  negotiations.  This  was  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  advanced  by  M.  Coulondre.’®  The  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Commissariat  of 
M.  Litvinov,  who  was  persona  non  grata  to  the 
Nazis  on  two  counts — as  a  Jew,  and  as  an  advocate 
of  collective  security — could  not  have  failed  to  em¬ 
barrass  Soviet-German  negotiations.  His  removal — 
unaccompanied  either  by  public  disgrace  or  by  the 
kind  of  trial  to  which  many  of  his  revolutionary 
associates  had  been  subjected  by  Stalin — may  thus 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  Soviet-German  pact. 

Meanwhile,  in  Berlin,  according  to  M.  Coulondre, 
the  views  of  Herr  von  Ribbentrop — supported  by  the 
German  General  Staff  and  the  great  industrialists — 
had  prevailed  over  Hitler’s  ideological  objections  to 
a  pact  with  Communist  Russia.’^  If  the  French 
Ambassador’s  interpretation  is  correct,  it  would  ap- 

50.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  9,  1939,  French  Yel¬ 
low  Booh,  cited,  p.  131. 

51.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  Georges 
Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  22,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  143. 


pear  that  the  Nazis,  having  first  adopted  the  poliq  po, 
of  pre-1914  German  imperialists,  who  advocated  the 
out-and-out  expropriation  of  Russia,  had  then  i  jtii 
swung  full  circle  to  the  Eastern  orientation  previ-  So' 
ously  favored  by  German  business  and  the  Reichs-  jig 
wehr.  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  i  tra 
French  Ambassador,  believed  that  Poland  could  1  Ui 
not  exist  as  an  independent  state,  and  would  sooner  Su 
or  later  have  to  be  divided  again  between  Germany  cd 
and  Russia.  He  also  believed — and  found  confirma-  !  Gi 
tion  of  this  in  the  slow  progress  of  Anglo-Soviet  i  tic 
negotiations — that  the  Reich  would  eventually  ht  \  ob 
able  to  use  the  material  and  human  resources  of  i  “d 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  destroy  the  British  Empire.’^  =  ^j; 

Once  Hider  had  decided  to  negotiate  with  Mos-  de 
cow,  no  time  was  lost  by  the  Nazis.  On  May  9  tal 
M.  Coulondre  reported  that,  during  the  preceding  nc 
twenty-four  hours  “the  rumor  has  spread  through-  th 
out  Berlin  that  Germany  had  made  or  was  going  |  th 
to  make  to  Soviet  Russia  proposals  tending  to  a  |  m 
partition  of  Poland’’ — a  piece  of  news  which  ap-  m 
parently  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Soviet  Charge  ■  w 
d’Affaires  in  Berlin — and  the  German  press  was  as- ,  al 
serting  “that  the  Soviets  are  not  disposed  to  serve  I  p 
as  Britain’s  valets  in  the  European  east.’’^^  This  I  ol 
German  attitude,  added  M.  Coulondre,  emphasized  | 
“the  capital  importance  that  is  attached  in  the  nil-  A 
ing  circles  of  the  Reich  to  the  final  attitude  which  |  w 
the  Soviets  will  adopt  toward  the  British  pro-  i  w 
posals.”  The  French  Ambassador  repeatedly  urged  S 
on  the  Quai  d’Orsay  the  necessity  of  concluding  si 
the  Allied-Soviet  negotiations  as  promptly  as  pos-  f  fi 
sible,  so  as  to  deprive  Germany  of  any  advantage  f  ti 
it  might  derive  from  their  failure’'* — since  German  [  a 
conversations  with  Moscow  might  still  prove  mere-  f 
ly  a  bluff.  In  view  of  these  dispatches,  which  reveal  j 
that  the  Allied  governments  were  aware  of  German  ^ 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  least  as  early  v 

as  the  first  week  in  May,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ^ 

that  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German  pact  ^ 
on  August  23  could  have  taken  France  and  Britain  j 
completely  by  surprise.  j 

;  I 

Molotov’s  conditions  : 

The  Allies’  knowledge  of  Soviet-German  negotia-  | 

tions,  however,  did  not  improve  their  bargaining  ^ 

52.  Ihid.  , 

53.  Idem.,  May  9,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  135.  ' 

54.  Cf.  M.  Coulondre,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M.  j 

(ieorges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  22,  I939i  1 

ibid.,  p.  143.  Cf.  also  M.  Garreau,  French  Consul-General  in  ( 
Hamburg,  to  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  j 
July  4,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  174,  who  said  Hamburg  economic  circle  | 
believed  that,  if  an  accord  was  not  soon  concluded  bctweco 
London,  Paris  and  Moscow,  the  Soviet  government  would  be  | 
ready  to  sign  a  five-year  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Reich.  j 
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position  with  respect  to  Moscow.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Soviet  government  was  now  in  the  happy  situ¬ 
ation  of  being  courted  by  both  sides.  M.  Molotov, 
Soviet  Premier,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  For¬ 
eign  Commissar  on  May  4,  used  this  position  to  ex¬ 
tract  every  ounce  of  advantage  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  his  first  public  speech,  delivered  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  May  31,  M.  Molotov  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  British  pledges  to  Poland,  Rumania, 
Greece  and  Turkey  had  altered  the  European  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  effort  of  France  and  Britain  to 
obtain  Soviet  collaboration  in  resisting  aggression 
“deserves  attention.”’’  The  Soviet  Union,  he  de- 
dared,  was  concerned  with  checking  the  further 
development  of  aggression,  “and  to  this  end  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  reliable  and  effective  defensive  front  of 
non-aggressive  powers.”  He  contended,  however, 
that  the  Franco-British  proposals,  as  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  Moscow  negotiations,  did  not 
meet  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  adding:  “as  yet  it  cannot  even  be  said 
whether  these  countries  are  seriously  desirous  of 
abandoning  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  the 
policy  of  non-resistance  to  the  further  development 
of  aggression.” 

The  original  British  proposals,  submitted  in 
April,  apparently  contemplated  an  agreement  under 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  promise  Britain  that  it 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  Poland  and  Rumania. 
Soviet  aid  was  to  be  rendered  at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  as  the  two  Eastern  European  countries, 
fearful  alike  of  communism  and  Russian  domina¬ 
tion,  might  decide — provided  those  countries  had 
already  received  French  and  British  assistance.’^ 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  had  persuaded  Poland  to  accept 
even  this  limited  form  of  assistance  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  British  proposals,  however,  were 
entirely  unsatisfactory  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  on  two  counts:  they  were  unilateral  in  char¬ 
acter,  providing  for  Soviet  aid  to  the  Allies  of 
France  and  Britain  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  not  for 
Anglo-French  assistance  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  case  of 
a  German  attack  on  Soviet  territory;  and  they 
failed  to  guarantee  the  three  Baltic  states — Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Finland  which,  according  to  Moscow, 
were  in  danger  of  being  used  by  Germany  as  bases 

55-  Izvestia  and  The  New  York.  Times,  June  i,  1939. 

56.  The  British  proposals  were  stated  as  follows  by  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times  on  May  3:  “The 
British  look  for  a  Soviet  declaration  that  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe  would  receive  Soviet  help  as  and  when  required,  on 
the  understanding  that  British  and  French  help  would  already 
have  been  given  to  the  country  attacked.  ...  In  considering  any 
wider  agreement  the  Government  have  to  take  into  account 
the  views  of  many  Governments  that  arc  suspicious  of  Soviet 
intervention.” 


for  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  At  Russia’s  in¬ 
sistence  the  British  proposals,  re-submitted  on  May 
26  (after  Germany  had  actively  resumed  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Moscow),  were  transformed  into  a  draft 
treaty  providing  for  mutual  assistance  by  Britain, 
France  and  Russia,  to  be  supplemented  by  military 
consultations  between  the  three  countries.  This  new 
Triple  Entente,  however,  did  not  include  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  Baltic  states  against  either  direct  aggres¬ 
sion  or  that  form  of  “indirect  aggression”  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  then  practicing  in  Danzig.  Such  guar¬ 
antees  were  demanded  by  Moscow,  which  even  at 
that  time  apparently  wanted  the  right  to  establish 
air  and  naval  bases  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Finland. 

Premier  Molotov,  on  May  31,  criticized  the  Brit¬ 
ish  draft  of  May  26,  but  did  not  close  the  door  to 
further  negotiations  with  the  Western  powers.’^ 
In  answer  to  the  Allied  proposals,  he  defined  his 
government’s  three  “minimum  conditions.”  He 
called  for  conclusion  of  an  effective  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  pact,  defensive  in  character,  between  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  the  U.S.S.R. — already  partially 
achieved  in  the  British  draft  of  May  26;  a  guarantee 
by  these  powers  to  the  states  of  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  “including  all  European  countries 
bordering  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  without  exception”;  and 
a  concrete  agreement  among  them  “regarding  the 
form  and  extent  of  immediate  and  effective  as¬ 
sistance  to  be  given  to  each  other  and  to  the  guar¬ 
anteed  states  in  event  of  attack  by  aggressors.” 

New  British  proposals,  drafted  on  June  7,  were 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  government  by  William 
Strang,  Foreign  Office  expert  on  Eastern  European 
affairs,  who  had  been  dispatched  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Moscow — although  his  former  activities  as 
counselor  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Moscow  and 
his  participation  in  the  Munich  negotiations  were 
hardly  calculated  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
Soviet  government.  These  proposals  apparently  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  joint  declaration  by  Britain,  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union — separate  from  the  pact  of  mutual 
assistance — in  which  the  Western  powers  would 
guarantee  the  Baltic  states,  while  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
turn,  would  guarantee  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Switzerland  and  The  Netherlands. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  BALTIC  GUARANTEES 

The  question  of  guaranteeing  the  Baltic  states 
proved  one  of  the  most  serious  stumbling-blocks  to 
consummation  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  negotiations. 
The  Baltic  states  believed  that  any  such  pledges  by 
Moscow  would  merely  serve  as  an  entering-wedge 

57.  Izvestia  and  The  New  York  Times,  June  i,  1939. 
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for  Soviet  domination  of  their  territory.  The  British 
government  had  indicated  that  it  could  not  “in  any 
case  undertake  any  engagement  which  even  re¬ 
motely  or  indirectly  binds  it  to  intervene  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  another  state,  except  on  the  express 
request  of  the  government  of  that  state.”^®  By  the 
first  week  of  July,  however,  when  the  Moscow 
negotiations  had  once  more  reached  a  stalemate, 
the  British  were  suggesting  that  the  Baltic  states 
might  be  persuaded  that  “their  truest  interests” 
were  involved  in  an  alliance  with  Britain,  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union.^^  This  suggestion  aroused 
strong  opposition  in  the  Baltic  countries,  which  in¬ 
sisted  on  preserving  their  independence  and  neu¬ 
trality,  and  contended  that  “the  creators  of  the  peace 
front”  could  not  ignore  “the  moral  factor.”^ 

While  Britain,  officially,  seemed  to  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  meet  Soviet  demands,  Andrey 
Zhdanov,  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  party  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  de¬ 
clared  in  a  Pravda  article  on  June  29  that  “the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  governments  have  no  wish  for  an 
equal  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  is  for  the  only 
kind  of  treaty  to  which  a  self-respecting  state  can 
agree.”^’  France  and  Britain,  he  said,  desired  a 
treaty  “in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  play  the  hard 
laborer  shouldering  the  entire  burden  of  obliga¬ 
tions.”  He  went  even  further,  and  hinted  that  the 
Allies  talked  about  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
only  “to  speculate  before  public  opinion  in  their 
countries  on  the  imaginary  unyielding  attitude  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  thus  make  easier  for  themselves 
the  road  to  deal  with  the  aggressors.”  Many  ob¬ 
servers  believed  at  that  time  that  the  Zhdanov  ar¬ 
ticle  was  intended  not  to  terminate  the  negotiations 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  clinch  them  by  forcing  the 
British  public  to  demand  introduction  into  the 
Cabinet  of  leaders  like  Winston  Churchill  who,  in 
contrast  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  discredited  in  Mos¬ 
cow  by  the  Munich  accord,  would  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Soviet  government. 

allied  military  missions 

This  hint — if  hint  it  was — had  no  noticeable  ef¬ 
fect  on  negotiations  in  Moscow,  where  Mr.  Strang,^^ 
the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  William  Seeds,  and  the 

58.  “The  Talks  with  Russia,”  The  Times  (London),  July  5, 
1939. 

59.  Ibid. 

60.  The  Baltic  Times,  July  7,  1939.  Cf.  also  articles  in  Uusi 
Suomi  (Helsinki)  on  July  6,  assailing  British  attempts  at  “bar¬ 
gaining  for  alliances.” 

61.  Pravda,  June  29,  1939;  The  New  Yori(  Times,  June  30, 
1939. 

62.  Mr.  Strang  left  Moscow  for  London  on  August  6,  1939. 


French  Ambassador,  M.  Naggiar,  continued  to 
wrestle  with  two  principal  questions:  definition  of 
“indirect  aggression”  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  internal  affairs  'of  the  Baltic  states; 
and  the  character  of  the  military  agreement  which, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Soviet  government,  was  to 
implement  its  political  pact  with  the  Allies.  The 
Kremlin  had  not  forgotten  its  experience  in  1935 
when,  after  concluding  mutual  assistance  pacts 
with  France  and  Czechoslovakia,  it  failed  to  obtain 
a  military  alliance  from  Paris;  and  was  particular¬ 
ly  firm  in  its  insistence  that  this  time  the  military 
agreement  should  come  into  force  simultaneously 
with  the  political  pact. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  French  and  British 
governments,  on  July  31,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  military  missions  to  Moscow  which  were 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  Soviet  military  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Allies.  In  spite  of  M.  Coulon- 
dre’s  pleas  for  haste  in  bringing  the  Allied-Soviet 
negotiations  to  a  close,  the  military  missions  did  not 
reach  Moscow  until  August  10.  At  that  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Molotov,  they  had  neither  a  man¬ 
date  to  conclude  a  military  agreement  nor  even 
written  credentials.^^  Such  credentials  were  fur¬ 
nished  only  after  announcement  of  the  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  pact,  whose  conclusion  on  August  23  nullified 
the  task  of  the  French  and  British  missions. 

THE  soviet-german  PACT 

The  first  German  official  intimation  that  the 
Reich  was  on  the  point  of  signing  a  non-aggression 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  given  to  Sir  Nevile 
Henderson  on  August  16  by  Baron  von  Weis- 
zaecker,  German  State  Secretary,  who  “seemed  very 
confident  and  professed  to  believe  that  Russian  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Poles  would  not  only  be  entirely 
negligible  but  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  even,  in  the 
end,  join  in  sharing  in  the  Polish  spoils.”^'*  In  the 
Soviet-German  non-aggression  pact,  announced  on 
August  21  and  concluded  on  August  23  for  ten 
years,  the  two  countries  undertook  to  refrain  from 
any  act  of  aggression  against  each  other,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  powers;  to  con¬ 
sult  one  another  regarding  their  common  interests; 
and  to  adjust  any  conflict  that  might  arise  between 

63.  Cf.  speech  by  M.  Molotov  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
August  31,  1939.  Izvestia  and  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  Septem¬ 
ber  I,  1939. 

64.  Sir  Nevile  Henderson  to  Lord  Halifax,  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  August  16,  1939.  Great  Britain,  Documents  concern¬ 
ing  German-Polish  Relations  and  the  Outbreak,  of  Hostilititi 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  September  3,  ig}9 
(London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1939),  Miscellaneous  No.  9 
(1939),  known  as  the  British  Blue  Book,  p.  88.  The  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  informed  of  Nazi  plans  for  a  Soviet  pact  until 
the  evening  of  August  21.  Cf.  Count  Ciano’s  speech  of  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1939,  cited. 
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them  by  peaceful  means.^’  In  a  trade  accord  signed 
on  August  20,  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  sup¬ 
ply  Germany  during  the  next  two  years  with  raw 
materials  valued  at  $72,000,000,  while  the  Reich  had 
promised  to  furnish  $80,000,000  worth  of  machines 
and  manufactured  goods  against  credits  extending 
over  seven  and  one-half  years.^*^ 

It  appears  increasingly  evident  that  Hitler  had 
hoped  the  mere  announcement  of  the  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  pact  would  so  discourage  France  and  Britain 
that  they  would  abandon  their  pledge  to  Poland, 
and  acquiesce  in  another  Munich.^’  When  France 
and  Britain  refused  to  accept  this  solution  of  the 
Polish  problem,  and  declared  war  on  the  Reich, 
Germany  derived  one  immediate  advantage  from 
its  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union:  it  escaped  the 
necessity  of  having  to  fight  a  war  on  two  fronts. 
At  the  same  time,  Germany’s  need  for  Soviet  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials  became  daily  more  urgent. 

Stalin  took  full  advantage  of  this  turn  in  the 
situation  by  pressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  his 
own  program  for  Eastern  Europe,  whose  main  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  remove  the  danger  of  future  German 
1  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  On  September  17  Soviet 
forces  invaded  Eastern  Poland  on  the  ground  that 
the  Polish  state  had  become  “a  fertile  field  for  any 
accidental  and  unexpected  contingency  that  may 
create  a  menace  to  the  Soviet  Union,”  and  that  the 
Soviet  government  could  not  remain  indifferent 
“to  the  fate  of  its  blood  brothers,  the  Ukrainians 
and  White  Russians,  who  . . .  now  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  entirely  to  their  fate.”*^®  On  September  28  in 
Moscow  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  as  well  as  an  agreement  tracing  the 
“final”  Soviet-German  frontier  in  Poland,  with  the 
warning  that  the  two  governments  “will  reject  any 
interference  in  this  settlement  by  third  powers.” 
This  delimitation  placed  Polish  territory  in  which 
the  Poles  are  in  a  majority  under  German  rule,  the 
Soviet  Union  obtaining  land  peopled  principally  by 
White  Russians  and  Ukrainians.  It  also  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  direct  access  to  Poland’s  former  fron¬ 
tier  with  Rumania,  and  control  of  the  Galician 
oil  fields.^^ 

65.  For  text  of  Soviet-German  non-aggression  pact,  cf.  Tht 
New  York^  Times,  August  24,  1939. 

66.  For  further  details,  cf.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1939. 

67.  Cf.  M.  Coulondrc,  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  August  21,  1939, 
french  Yellow  Book.,  cited,  p.  242;  M.  Garreau,  French  Consul- 
General  in  Hamburg,  to  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  August  22,  1939, 
ibid.,  p.  243. 

68.  Text  of  radio  speech  delivered  by  Premiei  and  Foreign 
Commissar  Molotov  on  September  17,  1939.  Izvestia  and  The 
New  York  Times,  September  18,  1939. 

69.  For  texts  of  the  German-Soviet  frontier  and  friendship 
agreements  of  September  28,  1939,  cf.  The  New  York  Times, 
September  29,  J939. 


It  was  apparently  in  the  course  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  that  the  Soviet  government  demanded,  and 
Germany  agreed  to  pay,  an  additional  price  for 
Soviet  “collaboration.”  The  price  was  that  rejected 
by  the  Allies  during  their  negotiations  with  Mos¬ 
cow — the  acquisition,  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  naval  and 
air  bases  in  the  Baltic  countries.  The  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  rapidly  consolidated  these  bloodless  con¬ 
quests  by  mutual  aid  treaties  concluded  with  Es¬ 
tonia  on  September  28,  Latvia  on  October  5,  and 
Lithuania  on  October  io.’°  By  all  three  of  these 
treaties  the  Soviet  government  obtained  the  right 
to  establish  naval  and  air  bases  on  the  territories  of 
the  Baltic  states,  as  well  as  the  right  to  maintain 
Soviet  troops  at  these  bases,  whose  numbers  in  each 
case  exceeded  that  of  the  native  standing  army.’^ 
All  three  treaties  declared  that  their  realization  did 
not  affect  the  sovereignty  or  political  and  economic 
systems  of  the  Baltic  states — an  attempt,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  reassure  the  predominantly 
small-bourgeois  populations  of  that  region,  which 
for  twenty  years  had  lived  in  fear  of  communism. 
The  mutual  aid  treaties  were  accompanied  by  ar¬ 
rangements  designed  to  increase  Soviet  commerce 
with  the  three  Baltic  countries,  which  had  supplied 
the  Russian  Empire  with  dairy  products  and  tex¬ 
tiles  before  1918,  but  since  then  had  diverted  their 
exports  westward,  chiefly  to  Britain.^^ 

SOVIET  DEMANDS  ON  FINLAND 

Having  acquired  air  and  naval  bases  in  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  government 
opened  similar  negotiations  with  Finland  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  The  principal  Soviet  demands,  presented  by 
M.  Molotov  in  a  note  of  October  14,  included  a 
30-year  lease  of  the  Finnish  port  of  Hangb  and  ad¬ 
joining  territory,  where  Moscow  wanted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  naval  base  and  to  maintain  a  force  of  5,000 
men:^^  suppression  of  fortified  zones  on  both  sides 

70.  For  text  of  Soviet-Latvian  agreement,  cf.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  October  6,  1939;  for  text  of  Soviet-Lithuanian 
agreement,  cf.  The  New  York  Times,  October  ii,  1939. 

71.  It  was  reported  in  October  1939  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  planned  to  maintain  40,000  men  in  Estonia,  whose  stand¬ 
ing  army  totals  12,000  men,  and  a  similar  number  in  Latvia, 
whose  standing  army  totals  23,000  men. 

72.  Cf.  The  Baltic  States:  Estonia,  iMtria,  Lithuania,  prepared 
by  the  Information  Department  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1938). 

73.  For  text  of  notes  exchanged  by  Finland  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
cf.  League  of  Nations,  Appeal  by  the  Finnish  Government:  Sup¬ 
plementary  Documentation  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General 
by  the  Delegate  of  Finland  (known  as  the  Finnnish  White 
Book),  Geneva,  1939,  A.33.1939.VII.  For  Soviet  comments  on 
negotiations  with  Finland,  cf.  editorials  during  that  period  in 
Izvestia  and  Pravda.  A  detailed  analysis  of  Soviet-Finnish  nego¬ 
tiations  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  will  be  made  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  Foreign  Policy  Report.  For  discussion  of  the  Soviet- 
Finnish  war  and  its  effects  on  Scandinavian  neutrality,  cf.  A. 
Randle  Elliott,  “The  Oslo  States  and  the  European  War,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports,  January  15,  1940. 
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of  the  Soviet-Finnish  frontier;  and  cession  by  Fin¬ 
land  of  certain  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in 
exchange  for  territorial  cessions  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  object  of  these  demands,  according  to 
the  Soviet  government,  was  to  assure  the  security 
of  Leningrad — a  port  and  industrial  center  with  a 
population  of  three  and  a  half  million,  situated 
about  20  miles  from  the  Soviet-Finnish  frontier; 
and  to  make  certain  that  Finland  would  maintain 
stable  and  friendly  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Finnish  government  was  willing  to  consider  most 
of  the  Soviet  demands,  but  firmly  refused  either  to 
lease  or — as  Moscow  subsequently  proposed — sell 
Hango  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  ground  that  cession 
of  military  bases  to  a  foreign  power  would  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  independence  and  neutrality 
of  Finland.  The  negotiations  reached  a  deadlock  on 
November  14,  when  the  Finnish  delegation  left 
Moscow.  On  December  i,  following  Soviet  allega¬ 
tions  that  a  Finnish  battery  had  fired  at  Soviet  fron¬ 
tier  forces,  the  Red  army  invaded  Finland  at  several 
points,  while  Soviet  airplanes  bombed  Helsinki.^^ 
On  the  same  day,  the  Soviet  radio  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  “People’s  Government”  for  Fin¬ 
land  in  Terijoki,  a  small  seaside  village  near  the 
Soviet  border,  headed  by  a  Finnish  Communist, 
Otto  Kuusinen,  who  had  lived  in  exile  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  nearly  20  years.^’ 

Soviet  invasion  of  Finland  aroused  world  opinion 
in  far  greater  measure  than  Germany’s  invasion  of 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  Italy’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Ethiopia,  or  Japan’s  war  in  China.  This 
outburst  of  indignation  was  due  both  to  genuine 
sympathy  with  Finland’s  efforts  to  resist  attack  by 
a  country  far  superior  in  man  power,  and  to  wide¬ 
spread  anti-Communist  sentiment,  notably  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Latin  America,  which  were 
more  vigorous  than  other  states  in  demanding  Rus¬ 
sia’s  expulsion  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Yielding 
to  this  pressure,  the  League  on  December  14  con¬ 
demned  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland  and  expelled 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  also  authorized  the  League  Secre¬ 
tariat  to  inquire  into  Finland’s  needs  and  coordi¬ 
nate  whatever  offers  of  assistance  were  received 
from  League  members.  Such  assistance,  largely  in 
the  form  of  foodstuffs  and  medical  supplies,  was 
offered  by  many  neutral  countries.  In  addition, 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  Sweden  furnished  Fin¬ 
land  with  airplanes  and  war  materials,  and  the 

74.  Aide-Memoire,  Finnish  White  Book.,  cited,  p.  3. 

75.  For  text  of  declaration  establishing  the  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Terijoki,  cf.  Izvestia  and  The  New  York  Times, 
December  2,  1939. 


Scandinavian  countries,  although  maintaining  strict 
neutrality,  permitted  the  recruitment  of  voluntccri 
and  the  collection  of  funds  for  aid  to  the  Finns. 

CONCLUSION 

From  Moscow’s  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  of 
the  Soviet-German  pact  in  the  midst  of  its  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Allies  was  essentially  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  evils.  It  may  be  doubted  that,  when  the 
Soviet  government,  in  return  for  certain  territorial 
advantages,  agreed  not  to  oppose  German  conquest 
of  Poland,  it  was  contemplating  long-range  colla¬ 
boration  with  the  Reich  for  partition  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans — or  that  Germany  was 
then  eager  to  strengthen  the  U.S.S.R.  In  actual 
practice,  there  have  as  yet  been  few  indications  (rf 
mutual  trust  or  genuine  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries.  The  course  of  the  European  war, 
however,  may  profoundly  alter  this  picture.  As  the 
effects  of  the  British  naval  blockade  become  more 
pronounced,  the  Reich  will  press  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
increasing  urgency  for  delivery  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  notably  oil  from  the  Caucasus — ^and 
this  the  Allies,  who  are  massing  troops  in  the  Near 
East,  are  determined  to  prevent,  even  at  the  risk  of 
an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  meet  with  difficulties  in  Fin¬ 
land,  and  becomes  involved  in  war  with  the  Allies 
over  control  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  it  may 
be  forced  into  closer  collaboration  with  Germany 
than  Moscow  had  anticipated  in  August  1939. 
Should  these  developments  occur,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  find  itself  aligned  with  Germany  in  a  gigan¬ 
tic  struggle  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  in  which  the  two  totalitarian  dictator¬ 
ships  would  use  not  only  economic  and  military 
weapons,  but  also  the  weapon  of  revolutionary 
propaganda. 

In  the  long  run,  such  a  course  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  both  with  Russia’s  historic  efforts  to  emerge 
from  its  landlocked  condition  by  obtaining  control 
of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas;  and  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  hope  that  Russia  will  ultimately  serve  as  the 
spearhead  of  world  revolution.  The  major  objective 
of  Moscow’s  double-barreled  policy  is  not  to  acquire 
territory  or  raw  materials,  but  to  strengthen  its  po¬ 
litical  and  strategic  position  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Western  powers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  exclude 
it  from  European  councils,  as  was  done  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  1919  and  the  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1938. 


The  March  15  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS  will  he 
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